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SENATE  EXTENDS  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  ACT  -  PROGRAM  ANALYZED 

The  existence  of  mountains  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  United  States  (some  $8.3  billion  as  of  February  28)  while 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  hungry  and  ill  clad  has  posed  a  continuing  challenge  to  responsible  persons  everywhere. 
In  1954  the  Congress  enacted  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  P.L.  480,  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  surplus  disposal  abroad.  This  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1957. 


Senate  Votes  Renewal 

On  April  1,  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  approved  S.  1314: 

•  extending  the  Act  for  an  additional  year, 

•  increasing  from  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  the  authorization 
for  sale  of  farm  surpluses  to  friendly  countries  for  their 
currencies, 

•  increasing  from  $500  million  to  $800  million  the  amount 
available  under  Title  II  for  famine  and  other  urgent  relief 
requirements, 

•  permitting  barter  of  surplus  products  with  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  return  for  strategic  or  other  materials. 

Debate  on  Barter  with  Soviet  Satellites 

During  the  two-day  discussion  of  the  bill  many  Senators  paid 
tribute  to  the  program.  The  only  real  difference  of  opinion 
arose  on  the  Administration  sponsored  barter  provision.  Under 
an  administrative  ruling,  barter  and  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  are  already  permitted  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The 
Administration  proposed  barter  with  other  satellite  countries. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland  of  California  introduced  an 
amendment,  which  was  later  rejected  .54-23,  to  deny  authority 
to  barter  with  such  satellite  countries: 

“1  say  this  is  the  opening  skirmish  in  a  great  debate  on 
public  policy,  particularly  as  to  whether  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  which  we  have  very  generously  given 
to  our  allies,  and  which  we  have  also  very  generously  given 
to  neutral  countries,  should  now  be  used  on  a  program  of 
sustaining  the  economic  systems  of  Communist  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.” 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  in  supporting 
barter  transactions,  said: 

“What  are  our  means  for  helping  this  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  for  independence  which  we  have  seen  stirring  in  these 
countries?  We  have  said  we  will  not  use  force.  That  is  the 
problem.  Why  is  it  not  worthwhile  to  try  the  peaceful  means 
of  using  food?” 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  said: 

“By  sharing  our  blessings  of  food  abundance  with  the  peo¬ 


ples  who  seek  to  break  away  from  the  Soviet  tyranny,  we 
can  male  American  food  the  yeast  of  freedom.  .  .  .” 

The  proposal  to  permit  such  barter  transactions  would  seem  to 
deserve  support  on  the  ground  that  it  would  permit  wider  use  of 
American  surpluses  in  food  deficit  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  our  contacts  with  Eastern  European  countries,  thus 
combating  hunger  and  increasing  the  chances  for  peace. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
Harold  D.  Cooley  of  North  Carolina.  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  recently  introduced  a  revised  bill,  11.11.  6974, 
similar  to  the  Senate  bill  except  that  it  would  not  permit 
barter  with  Soviet  satellites.  Last  year  the  Senate  approved  a 
similar  barter  provision  but  the  House  rejected  it  by  a  teller 
vote  92-62  on  July  18. 

If  you  have  views  on  the  surplus  disposal  program  and  the 
barter  provision,  now  is  the  time  to  express  them  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  your  Congress¬ 
man. 

How  does  the  Surplus  Disposal  Program  Operate? 

There  are  four  major  methods  of  surplus  (lisjiosal  abroad: 
sales  for  foreign  currencies,  grants  for  emergency  relief,  dis¬ 
tribution  through  voluntary  agencies,  and  barter.  Commodities 
distributed  include  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  feed  grains, 
food  fats  and  oils  and  dairy  jiroducts. 

Sales  for  foreign  eurreney — Many  countries  which  can  use 
American  agricultural  surjiluses  do  not  have  the  dollars  to  pay 
for  them.  P.L.  480  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  jiermil 
“friendly”  foreign  countries,  which  include  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  to  pay  for  surpluses  in  the  countries’  own  currenev. 
Th  is  program  moves  the  greatest  amount  of  surpluses.  Thus 
far  agreements  have  been  signed  with  .30  countries  for  the  sale 
of  commodities  valued  at  .$2.8  billion.  Shipments  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  averaging  about  $60  million  per  montb 
and  are  expected  to  comprise  about  16'  <  of  our  total  agricultural 
exports. 

W'hat  does  the  United  States  do  with  the  foreign  currencies  it 
acquires  as  a  result  of  P.L.  480  sales?  The  law  lists  ten 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  spent. 
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Through  the  end  of  1956  the  planned  uses  for  these  foreign 
currencies  were  as  follows: 

P*rcM«t 


Leant  for  multilateral  trade  and  economic  development .  56.8 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations .  24.8 

Military  procurement  .  11.5 

Grants  for  economic  development .  3.2 

Market  development  for  farm  products .  1.6 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries .  1.2 

International  educational  exchange .  0.8 

Purchases  of  strategic  materials .  0.4 

Information  and  education .  0.2 

Translation  and  publication .  0.1 


Leans  for  economic  development  are  the  largest  category  and  a 
growing  one  with  over  SI  billion  in  foreign  currency  ear¬ 
marked  for  this  purpose  under  P.L.  480.  Under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  another  billion  dollars  worth  of  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  have  been  made.  Over  959(  of  the  proceeds  from 
these  sales  have  been  designated  for  economic  aid  and  the 
remainder  for  military  aid,  according  to  the  National  Planning 
Association  Report  to  the  Special  Senate  Committee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Foreign  Aid  Program.  The  largest  loan  agreements  are 
with  India,  .S234.1  million;  Japan,  S108.9  million;  Indonesia. 
S77.4  million;  and  Spain,  S73.1  million. 

The  programs  which  received  the  greatest  support  in  the  Senate 
debate  were  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  international 
educational  exchange  and  development  of  foreign  markets  for 
U.  S.  agricultural  products. 

Grants  for  Emergency  Relief — Under  Title  II,  surpluses 
may  also  be  given  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  relief  requirements.  Under  this  humanitarian  pro¬ 
gram  through  June  30,  19.56,  S218  million  in  goods  at  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  costs  were  distributed.  The  food 
has  been  used  to  help  feed  Hungarian  refugees  in  Austria, 
alleviate  distress  caused  by  flood  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  and 
furnish  relief  to  Bolivia  and  Tunisia. 

Under  this  program  relief  can  be  provided  to  “friendly  but 
needy  populations  without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their 
government”  and  under  this  provision,  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tended  S10.6  million  worth  of  aid  to  people  of  the  Danube 
basin,  when  countries  of  that  area  aligned  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
were  swept  by  floods  in  the  winter  of  19.54. 

Donations  to  Voluntary  Relief  Agencies — Russell  Steven¬ 
son.  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  before  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  on  March  29.  said  that  from  July  19.54  when  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  P.L.  480  to  June  30.  1957  the  voluntary  agencies 
“will  have  shipped  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  donated  food  to  78  countries  and  areas  of  the  world.” 
The  change  made  in  the  law  last  year  to  provide  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  pav  more  of  the  ocean  freight  costs  for  such 
goods  was  urged  by  the  FCNL  and  has  substantially  increased 
the  volume  of  shipments. 

Distribution  of  surpluses  by  American  voluntary  agencies  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  persop-to-person  program.  It  has 
substantial  support  from  members  of  Congress  and  the  public. 
Russell  Stevenson  urged  that  it  be  extended  for  more  than  one 
year  and  that  the  voluntary  agencies  be  permitted  to  use  foreign 
currency  to  develop  self-help  projects.  " 

Barter  of  Surplus  Commodities — The  amount  of  surplus 
commodities  bartered  has  risen  sharply  since  P.L.  480  was 
passed.  In  fiscal  year  195.5,  S282  million  were  bartered;  in 
fiscal  year  19.56,  S316  million.  The  aim  is  to  trade  surpluses 
for  strategic  materials  for  stockpiles  or  for  materials  for  use  in 
economic  or  military  aid  programs  and  offshore  construction. 
As  yet  barter  is  limited  to  countries  defined  by  the  Administra- 


“Really,  Cinderella!  We’re  Not  Made  of  Money!” 
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tion  as  “friendly.”  If  the  House  approves  the  Senate  bill  or  a 
similar  version,  barter  will  be  permitted  with  all  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

What  have  been  the  Results  of  this  Program?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Planning  Association  Report,  excess  stocks 
of  some  commodities  are  being  reduced,  but  even  2'1>  years  of 
vigorous  disposal  programs  have  not  succeeded  in  reducing  some 
of  the  most  burdensome  surpluses.  As  a  whole,  the  surplus 
disposal  programs  are  interfering  to  some  unmeasurable  extent 
with  other  exports,  but  without  harmful  effect  to  ordinary 
commercial  exports  either  from  this  country  or  from  foreign 
countries  because  of  generally  strong  world  demand.  Repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  over  a  number  of  years  in  the  future  will  require 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  definite  policy  on  how  the  loan 
repayments  will  be  used. 

Agricultural  surpluses,  says  the  NPA,  “are  an  asset  of  unique 
value.  .  .  .”  The  NPA  recommended  to  the  Special  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee,  among  other  things,  that  disposal  programs  be  extended 
five  years;  that  more  local  currencies  should  be  used  for 
economic  development  and  less  for  paying  U.  S.  obligation? 
abroad;  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  loans,  but  grants  shouIH 
also  be  made;  and  that  “the  United  States  should  take  the  lead 
in  promoting  consultations  and  negotiations  on  the  possibilities 
of  international  cooperation  in  the  handling  of  surpluses.” 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  create  an  International 
Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve.  Last  year  22  Senators  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  be  explored,  but  the  Administration  opposed 
the  multilateral  effort  and  favored  the  present  bilateral  approach. 
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SIGNIFICANT  VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Some  of  the  foreign  aid  studies  (see  box)  contain  suggestions 
for  a  constructive  program  of  economic  aid.  Following  are 
salient  quotations  from  several  of  these  studies. 

Why  are  We  Concerned?  Under  this  title,  the  study  made 
for  the  President  by  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  (I DAB)  says: 

I  Our  prime  concern  for  the  underdeveloped  nations,  our  prime 
reason  for  helping  them,  is  our  hatred  of  war  and  our  resolve 
I  to  diminish  the  causes  for  war  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 
In  this  concern,  our  leadership  in  the  world  is  given  its  most 
demanding  test. 

^’ho  Should  Receive  Economic  Assistance?  Under  this 
headitig,  the  study  made  by  the  Research  Center  in  Economic 
Development,  University  of  Chicago,  says: 

From  what  has  been  said  ...  it  follows  that  economic  as¬ 
sistance  (as  distinguished  from  military  assistance)  should 
he  extended  to  all  underdeveloped  countries  outside  the  direct 
Soviet  sphere.  This  assistance  should  be  independent  of 
whether  these  countries  are  or  are  not  in  a  military  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  and  even  of  whether  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment  the  public  speeches  of  some  of  the  political  leaders  of 
an  underdeveloped  country  are  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  economic  aid  should  not  be  an 
instrument  of  either  rewarding  our  friends  or  a  means  of 
gaining  political  influence  and  approval  in  certain  countries. 
There  is  an  open  or  thinly  disguised  suspicion  in  many 
countries  that  American  aid  is  often  used  as  a  bribe.  The 
more  impartially  economic  aid  is  extended  the  less  basis  will 
there  be  in  the  long  run  to  such  a  charge. 

How  Long  Do  We  Help?  Many  of  the  studies  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  foreign  aid  programs.  On  this 
point  the  study  made  by  the  Center  for  International  Studies. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  says: 

Since  economic  growth  is  inherently  a  slow  process,  and 
since  the  economic  and  political  results  we  seek  from  an 
economic  development  program  will  accrue  only  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years,  the  program  must  have  con¬ 
tinuity;  ...  If  we  have  any  hope  of  achieving  desirable  results 
from  a  development-assistance  program,  we  must  be  clear 
in  our  own  minds  and  must  make  it  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  this  is  a  program  which  we  propose  to  pursue 
consistently  for  at  least  5  or  10  years  and  which  we  will  not 
permit  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  international  or 
domestic  political  climate. 

What  of  Military  Ties?  The  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  says  on  separation  of  military  and  economic 
aid; 

hen  we  view  foreign  development  through  military  lenses, 
we  tend  to  divide  the  world  into  those  who  are  allies  and 
those  who  are  not.  With  such  a  viewpoint,  there  is  little 
room  for  understanding  of  countries  wishing  to  remain  free 
of  all  military  alliances  but  needing  outside  help  to  win  their 
battle  against  hunger,  disease  and  poverty  and  to  win  their 
struggle  for  economic  progress  and  improved  opportunities 
for  individuals. 

If  you  believe  in  foreign  aid  divorced  from  military  con¬ 
siderations,  and  directed  to  meet  human  need,  write  to  let 
your  Representative  and  Senators  know  your  views.  Legisla¬ 
tors  who  favor  a  genuine  program  of  economic  foreign  aid 
need  your  support. 


FOREIGN  AID  STUDIES 

Within  the  last  year  a  number  of  studies  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  have  been  made.  Two  studies  have  been 
made  for  the  President,  21  for  the  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  one  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  several  by 
private  organizations. 

The  FCNL  will  supply  to  those  who  are  interested  a 
bibliography  of  these  studies  as  well  as  a  special  memo 
dealing  with  the  cost  and  motivation  of  foreign  aid. 


OTHER  ISSUES  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

INDIAN  HEALTH;  The  II  ouse  has  cut  the  Administration’s 
request  for  approximately  S44  million 
for  Indian  Health  activities  and  §5.15  million  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Indian  health  facilities  to  S40  million  and  S3.1  million 
respectively  (H.R.  62B7).  All  new  funds  for  the  construction 
of  clinics  and  staff  quarters  were  eliminated  on  the  ground  that 
the  1955-56  appropriations  have  not  been  utilized.  According 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  it  deferred  the  construction  of  four 
hospitals  after  the  President  requested  “that  only  the  most 
urgent  projects  should  proceed  in  order  that  com))etition  for 
material  and  labor  should  not  be  engaged  in  by  the  (Govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  [so  that]  inflationary  pressure  would  be  decreased.” 
So,  “inflationary  pressure”  takes  precedence  over  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  death  rate  in  1953  was  42'  v  above  the  I’nited  States 
average,  the  death  rate  of  Indian  children  more  than  double 
the  national  average. 

Yet  fear  of  “inflationary  pressure”  has  ap|)arently  not  deterred 
military  spending.  The  Washinfiton  Post  and  Times  Herald 
reports  that  military  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1 
will  exceed  the  President’s  January  estimates  by  S1.4  billion. 
The  reason  is  that  long  range  ballistic  missiles  are  being  built 
on  a  crash  basis  “with  no  ceiling  on  funds.” 

H.R.  62o7  is  now  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  (Committee. 
Those  interested  should  ask  the  Committee  to;  (1)  restore 
House  cuts  and  (2)  direct  the  Administration  to  use  already 
appropriated  funds. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE;  The  House  has  cut  the 

$30,000,000  budget  request 
for  educational  exchange  activities  to  $17,575,000 — a  cut  which 
gives  the  program  the  same  funds  it  had  this  year  (if  certain 
P.L.  480  foreign  currencies  are  included).  The  House  version 
(H.R.  6871)  is  now  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Administration  wants  the  additional  funds  so  that  it  can 
send  more  lecturers  and  research  specialists  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  underdeveloped  areas;  bring  more  foreign  leaders 
and  specialists  to  the  United  States;  help  American  sponsored 
schools  in  Latin  America  and  the  Near  East  expand  their  pro¬ 
grams;  and  develop  follow-up  activities  for  returned  grantees. 
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OTC:  On  April  3  President  Eisenhower  urged  Congress  to 
authorize  United  States  membership  in  the  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation  (OTC I,  a  proposed  international  organi¬ 
zation  to  administer  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  GATT  is  a  set  of  international  trade  rules,  negotiated 
in  1947,  to  reduce  trade  harriers  and  expand  international  trade. 
It  is  now  adhered  to  by  3.3  countries  who  carry  on  more  than 
80 /f  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

To  date,  problems  arising  under  the  Agreement  have  been 
handled  on  a  temporary  basis  and  a  permanent  body  is  needed 
to  enforce  and  interpret  GATT  rules.  Thus  the  OTC  Agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated  in  19.34-.5.5;  the  President  asked  for  Con¬ 
gressional  concurrence  in  April  19.5.3;  enacting  legislation  was 
reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  March 
26,  19.56,  but  was  not  voted  on. 

The  President’s  request  is  now  incorporated  in  identical  bills, 
II. 11.  66.30,  H.R.  6631.  No  hearings  have  been  scheduled,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
held  exhaustive  hearings  in  19.56,  will  promptly  report  a  bill 
so  that  legislation  can  be  referred  to  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future. 

Since  OTC  cannot  come  into  existence  without  United  States 
concurrence,  our  country’s  hesitancy  raises  doubts  as  to  our 
interest  in  a  continuing  liberal  and  multilateral  trade  policy — 
a  policy  which  promotes  international  cooperation  and  helps 
establish  the  conditions  for  peace. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS:  The  right-to-vote  bill  is  still  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.  Supporters  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  agreement  on 
a  final  date  for  consideration  of  the  bill  but  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  curbing  extended  discussion  in  the  Committee. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  voted  not  to  consider  the  House 
bill  before  the  Easter  recess.  Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
California,  on  April  2  introduced  a  resolution  which  lays  the 
groundwork  for  a  discharge  petition,  if  that  method  should  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  measure  to  the  House  floor.  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  will  begin  following  the  Easter  recess. 
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ATOMS-FOR-PEACE:  On  March  22  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  a  letter  urging  that 
the  Senate  consent  to  ratification  “so  that  the  United  States 
which  proposed  the  establishment  of  this  new  instrument  of 
peaceful  progress  may  be  among  the  first  to  give  it  final 
approval.” 


Mr.  Eisenhower  noted  that  the  Statute  and  Agency  “constitute 
both  a  practical  approach  and  a  symbol  of  all  that  people  of 
good  will  hope  to  see  accomplished  through  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  They  offer  the  underdeveloped  nations  an  earlier  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  constructive  uses  of  the 
atom,  and  afford  all  countries  the  prospect  of  mutually  stimu¬ 
lated  scientific  advance  dedicated  to  the  w'elfare  of  mankind.’’ 


W  It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 1 
tions  will  hold  hearings  on  the  Statute  early  in  May.  Persons  I 
interested  in  seeing  a  real  start  made  toward  an  atoms-for-peace  I 
agency  should  write  to  their  own  Senators  and  to  Senator  | 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  I 
f  oreign  Relations. 

HUMANE  SLAUGHTER:  An  issue  now  before  Congress 

concerns  the  desirability  of  Fed¬ 
eral  law  to  provide  more  merciful  death  for  the  millions  of 
animals  and  fowls  sold  in  interstate  commerce  each  year. 

One  type  of  bill  is  H.R.  .3029  introduced  by  Representative 
William  A.  Dawson  of  Utah.  It  w'ould  “require  the  use  of 
humane  methods”  in  the  slaughter  of  poultry  and  livestock. 
Another  type  is  S.  1213  introduced  by  Senator  Arthur  V.  j 
Watkins  of  Utah.  It  would  “promote  the  development  and  use  ' 
of  improved  methods  for  the  humane  handling,  transporting 
and  slaughtering”  of  livestock  and  poultry.  I 
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MILITARY  LAND  WITHDRAW  AL:  On  April  11  the 

House  by  voice  vote 

passed  H.R.  .5.5.38  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  H.R.  627  (see 
March  1957  Newsletter] .  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  May  9  on  this  measure 
which  is  intended  to  curb  military  control  over  public  lands,  i  1 
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